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“ The  upright  art  of  Alchymie  liketli  me  well.” — Luther. 


The  odd,  lingering,  half-alive  vitality  of  old  superstitions  was  curiously 
instanced  some  seventy  years  ago,  when  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
German  Reicltsanzeiger,  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the  “ Hermetic  Society,” 
and  calling  for  communications  from  the  votaries  of  alchemy  scattered 
among  the  public.  This  was  in  1796,  the  period  when  the  Directory 
governed  in  France,  and  General  Buonaparte  was  conquering  North  Italy  ; 
a time  when  old  beliefs  on  many  important  subjects  had  recently  met  with 
sufficiently  rough  handling. 

Answers  to  the  advertisement  came  in  from  all  quarters.  Persons  in 
every  grade  of  professional  and  commercial  life,  tailors  and  shoemakers, 
physicians,  privy  councillors,  schoolmasters,  watchmakers,  apothecaries, 
organists,  professed  themselves  practical  students  of  the  occult  science, 
and  desirous  of  further  enlightenment  in  their  as  yet  unsuccessful  quest 
after  the  great  elixir.  The  idea  that  an  influential  “ Hermetic  Society  ” 
was  in  existence,  infused  new  hope  into  these  isolated  searchers.  But  on 
how  baseless  a fabric  their  hope  was  built  eventually  appeared,  when  the 
archives  of  the  society  were  submitted  to  inspection,  and  it  was  found  to 
have  consisted  of  two  members  only,  two  Westphalian  doctors  of  obscure 
fame.  On  the  letters  they  had  received  in  consequence  of  their  advertise- 
ment, were  found  endorsed  the  words  “ answered  evasively.”. 

These  facts  are  told  us  in  a lecture  recently  delivered  at  Leipsic  by 
Professor  Erdmann,  and  published  in  the  Gartenlaube.  From  his  state- 
ments, and  from  other  sources,  we  propose  to  put  together  a few  notes 
relative  to  the  exploded  science — the  eccentric  torchbearer  to  chemical 
discovery — whose  annals  contribute  such  notable  pages  to  the  moral 
romance  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  do  not  profess  to  give  its  history  in  formal  sequence.  We  do  not 
discuss  the  traditions  of  its  origin  among  the  sages  of  Egypt,  nor  ponder 
over  the  ambiguous  inscription  on  the  Emerald  Table  of  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus — the  Apocalypse  of  Alch  emy  as  Dr.  Erdmann  calls  it.  That  Moses  was 
giving  proof  of  his  skill  as  an  “adept”  when  he  dissolved  the  golden 
calf  and  made  the  rebellious  Israelites  imbibe  it  in  a liquid  state,  that 
the  long-lived  antediluvian  patriarchs  had  in  fact  got  hold  of  the  Elixir 
Vita,  that  Noah  was  commanded  to  hang  up  the  true  and  genuine  philo- 
sopher’s stone  in  the  Ark,  to  give  light  to  all  living  creatures  therein,  are 
opinions  we  will  merely  glance  at,  as  some  of  the  most  ambitious  among 
the  many  fictions  by  which  alchemy  sought  to  ennoble  its  pedigree,  when, 
from  an  obscure  and  ill-accredited  pursuit,  it  had  come  to  be  admitted  into 
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the  front  ranks  of  notoriety,  to  be  professed  by  sages  of  eminence  and 
patronized  by  powerful  monarchs.  It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that 
it  stepped  into  this  position,  brought  to  it  mainly  through  the  intercourse 
of  the  Arabs  with  Europe.  The  heyday  of  its  dignity  may  be  said  to 
have  continued  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  After  the 
Revival  of  Learning  it  declined  in  estimation  ; hut  it  still  maintained  a 
very  considerable  sway  over  those  portions  of  society  where  mental  activity 
had  not  been  impelled  into  the  new  channels.  Of  its  prevalence  in 
Germany,  especially  during  the  seventeenth  century,  Professor  Erdmann 
relates  many  curious  instances.  To  these  we  shall  presently  recur.  The 
absolute ' death  of  Alchemy,  or  the  “ Spagiric  Art,”  as  it  used  sometimes 
to  he  called,  cannot  he  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  publication  of 
Lavoisier’s  Modern  System  of  Chemistry,  eighty  years  ago.  And  here 
again,  when  we  speak  of  its  “absolute  death,”  it  must  be  observed  that 
even  in  our  owm  times,  chemists  of  first-rate  rank  have  accorded  a certain 
degree  of  recognition  to  its  fundamental  hypothesis.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
is  not  alone  in  avowing  his  opinion  that  the  transmutations  of  metals  need 
not  be  considered  an  impossibility.  Metals,  it  is  argued,  are  composite 
bodies,  brought  into  their  actual  condition  by  the  hidden  operations  of 
Nature.  Why  may  not  man,  who  has  wrested  so  many  secrets  from  her 
already,  find  out  this  art  of  metal-making  also,  and  by  some  imitative 
process  form  similar  combinations  under  the  same  relative  conditions  ? 
But  to  what  purpose  ? If  the  art  resulted  in  a monopoly  by  some 
dexterous  patentee,  gold-making  would  before  long  come  to  he  made  penal : 
if  every  one  might  without  hindrance  carry  his  own  California  in  his  own 
crucible,  gold  would  soon  cease  to  be  the  standard  of  value. 

But  has  the  transmutation  ever  been  effected  ? Here  the  testimony 
of  enlightened  modern  inquiry  is  emphatically  No,  in  spite  of  the  half 
affirmations  we  meet  with  here  and  there  : as,  for  instance,  in  a History 
of  Alcliymy  alluded  to  by  Professor  Erdmann,  published  as  late  as  1832, 
wherein  the  author  expresses  his  belief  that  at  least  five  “ Adepts  ” or 
masters  of  the  art  of  transmutation  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  made  good 
their  claims  to  the  title. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  note  what  were  the  definite  objects 
which  the  alchemists  proposed  to  themselves  in  their  researches,  and 
which  these  adepts  professed  to  have  accomplished.  The  doctrines  on 
which  their  science  rested  were  three  : — 

1.  That  gold  could  be  produced  from  metals  which  themselves  con- 
tained no  gold,  by  the  application  to  them  of  an  artificial  preparation. 
This  preparation  went  by  the  names  of  the  Philosopher’s  Stone,  the  Great 
Elixir,  the  Great  Magisterium,  and  the  Red  Tincture.  It  was  applied  to 
metals  when  they  had  been  fused  into  a liquid  state ; and  the  act  of 
application  was  called  Projection. 

2.  That  silver  could  be  similarly  produced  out  of  metals  containing 
no  silver,  by  the  application  of  another  preparation  called  the  Stone  of 
the  Second  Order,  the  Little  Elixir,  the  Little  Magisterium,  and  the  White 
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Tincture.  This,  naturally,  was  in  much  less  request  than  the  other,  ancl 
is  much  less  talked  about  in  the  records  of  Alchemy. 

3.  The  same  preparation  which  thus  ennobles  metals  and  produces 
gold  is,  at  the  same  time,  when  in  a potable  state,  or  even  in  some  forms 
as  a solid,  a medicine  possessing  marvellous  qualities  for  preserving  life 
and  renewing  youthful  vigour.  How  far  the  philosopher’s  stone  and  the 
elixir  of  life  were  considered  identical  is,  however,  left  in  some  doubt  by 
the  ambiguity  of  Spagiric  writers.  By  some  the  latter  has  been  described 
as  having  the  properties  of  sea- water  ; by  others  as  an  invigorating  paste ; 
by  others  as  liquid  gold  ; by  others,  Raymond  Lulli,  for  instance,  as  some- 
thing very  like  honest  port  and  sherry.  This  elixir  of  life  was  sought  by 
the  earlier  alchemists  much  more  eagerly  than  was  the  stone  in  its  trans- 
muting properties,  but  it  faded  into  discredit  sooner  : the  avarice  of  man- 
kind proved  stronger  than  their  love  of  existence ; or  perhaps  we  should 
say,  the  great  disprover  death  was  more  convincing  in  his  arguments  than 
the  obstinacy  of  metallic  ores.  Gold  might  be  “ exhibited  ” by  astute 
contrivances  where  honest  means  of  fabricating  it  had  failed  ; no  deceit 
could  “ exhibit  ” life  in  the  individual  whose  hour  of  fate  had  really  come. 

To  hit  upon  the  right  composition  of  the  greater  magisterium,  whether 
as  a medicine  or  a transmuter  of  metals,  was,  then,  the  primary  aim  and 
end  of  alchemy  throughout.  To  decompose  all  metals  into  their  primitive 
constituents,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  each,  and  to  learn  how 
to  recombine  them  in  certain  specific  proportions,  was  a necessary  part  of 
the  process,  and  hence  resulted  the  inestimable  service  rendered  by 
alchemy  to  true  science, — the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  chemical 
analysis.  As  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  wonder-working  stone, 
nothing  can  be  more  vague,  contradictory,  and  hyperbolical  than  the 
reports  of  professed  adepts  on  the  subject.  Either  they  sought  to 
disguise  their  conscious  ignorance  by  allegorical  language,  or  they 
pretended  to  make  a mystery  of  some  simple  and  inefficacious  process  ; or 
thinking  they  really  had,  or  were  in  the  way  of  gaining,  the  secret,  they 
tried  to  mystify  those  who  might  perchance  have  followed  up  their  indica- 
tions too  cleverly.  This  allegorical  jargon  may  be  instanced  by  a quotation 
from  the  verses  dedicatory  of  George  Ripley,  Canon  of  Bridlington,  the 
English  alchemist,  addressed  to  King  Edward  IY.  He  sums  up  his  lore 
as  follows  : — 

This  natural  process,  by  help  of  craft  then  consummate, 

Dissolveth  the  Elixir  in  its  unctuous  humiditie, 

Then  in  balneo  of  Mary  together  let  them  circulate, 

Like  new  honey  or  oil,  till  they  perfectly  thicked  be  s 
Then  will  that  medicine  heal  all  manner  infirmity, 

And  turn  all  metals  to  Sonne  and  Moone  most  perfectly  ; 

Then  shall  ye  have  both  great  Elixir  and  aurum  potabile, 

By  the  grace  and  will  of  God,  to  whom  be  laud  eternally. 

Mark  the  pious  sentiment  with  which  Ripley  concludes.  It  is  a notable 
circumstance  that  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  pursuit  of 
alchemy  was  closely  connected  with  the  religious  sentiment,  or,  at  all  events, 
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professed  such  connection.  Its  prominent  advocates  then,  and,  indeed,  to 
a later  date,  were  wont  to  speak  of  themselves  as  devout  investigators  of  the 
truths  of  God  discoverable  in  the  marvels  of  Nature — discoverable  only  by 
the  pure  and  patient.  They  claimed  for  their  pursuit  the  same  religious 
dignity  which  Christians  of  the  “broad”  school  in  modern  theology  are 
bold  to  claim  for  scientific  study,  on  the  ground  that  the  God  of  Revelation 
is  also  the  God  of  Nature,  and  speaks  to  man  by  the  one  mode  as  well  as  by 
the  other.  Their  expressions  are  often  noble  and  elevated.  Hear 
Johannes  Strangunere,  in  his  dying  injunctions  to  his  son,  in  1432  : “ Upon 
the  salvation  of  thy  soul  do  not  forget  the  poor ; and  in  any  case  look  well 
to  thyself,  that  thou  do  not  disclose  the  secrets  of  this  science  to  any 
covetous  worldly  man.”  In  Faber’s  Propugnaculum  Alchymice,  published  in 
1644,  we  have  the  religious  theory  of  the  science  thus  stated  : “ The  stone 
of  the  philosophers  is,  by  all  the  authors  who  have  treated  of  it,  esteemed  to 

be  the  greatest  gift  of  God  on  earth As  therefore  it  is  so  great 

and  mighty  a gift  of  God,  the  most  necessary  thing  in  order  that  man 
should  attain  to  a knowledge  of  its  excellence  and  worth,  is  wisdom  which 
is  bestowed  by  God  on  very  few.”  And  Michael  Sandivogius,  a Polish 
adept  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  reputed  author  of  A New  Light,  of 
Alchymie,  taken  out  of  the  Fountain  of  Nature  and  Manual  Experience, 
as  the  English  translation  has  it,  writes  thus  : “ Thou,  therefore,  that 
desirest  to  attain  to  this  art,  in  the  first  place  put  thy  whole  trust  in  God 
thy  creator,  and  urge  Him  by  thy  prayers,  and  assuredly  believe  that  he 
will  not  forsake  thee  ; for  if  God  shall  know  that  thy  heart  is  sincere,  and 
thy  whole  trust  is  put  in  Him,  He  will,  by  one  means  or  another,  show 
thee  a way  and  assist  thee  in  it,  that  thou  shalt  obtain  thy  desire.” 
There  is  piety,  too,  in  the  reason  given  by  this  same  Sandivogius  why  the 
adepts,  who  have  learnt  how  to  circumvent  death,  chose  not  to  perpetuate 
their  existence  on  earth : “ Now  I do  not  wonder,”  he  says,  when 
describing  the  glorious  effects  of  the  elixir,  “as  before  I did,  why 
philosophers,  when  they  have  attained  to  this  medicine,  have  not  cared  to 
have  their  days  prolonged,  because  every  philosopher  hath  the  life  to  come 
so  clearly  before  his  eyes  as  thy  face  is  seen  in  a 'glass.”  Ben  Jonson’s 
impostor  acted  the  character  well : — 

He,  honest  wretch, 

A notable  superstitious  good  soul, 

Has  worn  his  knees  bare  and  his  slippers  bald, 

With  prayer  and  fasting  for  it.  . . . Here  he  comes— 

Not  a profane  word  afore  him — ’tis  poison  ! 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  is  notorious  that  not  only  many  good  and  pious 
men,  but  many  of  the  highest  intellects,  pursued  the  delusive  science,  and 
had  the  popular  repute  of  being  “ Spagiric  sages,”  or  adepts  in  its 
mysteries.  Roger  Bacon,  Albertus  Magnus,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  the 
heroes  of  many  fantastic  legends.  And,  indeed,  for  a long  period  it  was 
chiefly  by  clerics,  and  by  monkish  clerics,  that  it  was  cultivated.  In  the 
dreamy  solitudes  of  the  cloister,  where  man’s  restless  imagination  so 
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often  revenged  itself  for  the  restrictions  laid  on  active  life,  many  a 
tonsured  inmate  bent  over  crucible  and  bellows,  “ nursing  his  eternal 
hope,”  * and  praying  devoutly  for  illumination  from  on  high.  But 
enthusiasm  and  imposture  are  ever  close  at  hand  ; and  what  is  more 
strange,  the  borderland  between  them  is  perilously  ill  defined.  A liar  has 
been  known  to  lie  bimself  into  belief  of  his  own  inventions  : a fanatic,  in 
his  overweening  desire  for  the  realization  of  his  dreams,  will  wilfully  forget 
that  evidence  needs  fact  for  its  basis.  The  wild  stories  that  spring  up 
like  a tangle  of  weeds  round  the  fame  of  every  alchemical  philosopher  of 
the  Middle  Ages  leave  one  in  amaze  both  at  the  credulity  and  the  untruth- 
fulness of  our  far-off  ancestors  ; and  yet  might  not  a glance  nearer  homo 
suffice  to  humble  those  w'ho  have  lived  in  the  days  of  table-rapping  and 
spiritualistic  seances  ? The  biographies  of  the  earlier  alchemists 
have  been  largely  recorded  by  the  French  writers,  Naude  and  Lenglet  du 
Fresnoy.  We  will  mention  a few  of  them,  but  our  chief  business 
is  with  later  and  less  hackneyed  instances.  Among  the  most  famous 
were  Artephius,  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  wrote  a treatise  on 
the  preservation  of  life,  on  the  credit  of  his  own  experience,  being 
professedly,  at  the  time  of  writing,  in  the  thousand- and-twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age ; and  who  used  quietly  to  settle  every  disputed  question  of 
ancient  history  by  the  irrefragable  plea  of  personal  testimony.  Arnold  de 
Villeneuve,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  commonly  called  Villanovanus,  was 
the  reputed  author  of  a recipe  for  the  prolongation  of  life  some  hundred 
years  or  so,  by  means  of  carefully  prepared  plasters  and  nostrums.  Pietro 
d’Apone,  his  contemporary,  worked  unheard-of  wonders  with  his  seven 
familiar  spirits,  and  used  to  conjure  gold  back  into  his  Fortunatus’s  wallet 
the  moment  he  had  made  a disbursement.  Greater  than  any  of  these  Avas 
Raymond  Lulli,  of  Majorca,  the  “enlightened  doctor,”  and  author  of  the 
philosophical  Ars  Lulli,  who  set  up  a laboratory  at  Westminster  and  filled 
the  coffers  of  one  of  our  Edwards  to  the  tune  of  six  millions  of  rose  nobles  ; 
though  indeed  some  rationalising  authorities  ventured  to  say  it  was  by 
inducing  the  King  to  lay  a tax  upon  wool,  and  not  by  transmuting  metals, 
that  he  worked  that  miracle.  Nicholas  Flamel,  a poor  Parisian  scribe,  ex- 
tracted the  secret  from  a mysterious  MS.  after  twenty  years  of  painful  study. 
Were  not  the  fourteen  hospitals,  three  chapels,  and  seven  churches  that  he 
built,  restored,  or  endowed,  indisputable  evidence  of  the  validity  of  his 
claims  to  the  possession  of  the  gold-making  stone  ? What  if  the  incredulous, 
even  in  his  own  time,  whispered  that  he  was  a miser  and  a usurer,  that 
he  extorted  his  pelf  from  Spanish  Jews,  and  was  a general  money-lender 
to  the  dissipated  youth  of  Paris  ? Avaunt,  such  ignoble  calumnies  ! 

If  the  hermetic  science  bore  on  the  whole  a “holy  and  harmless” 
character  among  the  inquiring  intellects  of  the  thirteenth  century,  already, 
in  the  fourteenth,  the  quest  after  the  secret  of  inexhaustible  riches  had 
induced  a spirit  of  rivalry  and  deception  which  caused  serious  incon- 
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veniences  to  society.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  early  alchemists 
invariably  went  by  the  name  of  “ philosophers  ; ” the  term  “ gold-makers  ” 
was  applied  in  later  times  and  in  a derogatory  sense.  Many  Popes  and 
other  potentates  sought  to  make  the  practice  of  “ multiplication,”  as  it 
was  sometimes  termed,  penal.  But  in  vain:  “multipliers”  multiplied. 
Coins  and  medals  were  minted  from  what  at  all  events  passed  for  fabricated 
gold,  to  the  great  detriment  of  commercial  interests.  Henry  IV.  of 
England  issued  a stringent  prohibition  of  the  practice.  The  God-fearing 
Henry  VI.  eagerly  encouraged  it,  repealing  his  grandfather’s  statute,  and 
exhorting  all  classes  of  his  subjects  to  search  for  the  secret  in  the  spirit 
of  loyalty,  for  the  replenishment  of  his  coffers  ; his  characteristic  piety 
coming  out  in  the  special  charge  to  the  clergy,  as  being  undoubtedly 
possessed  of  the  power  of  transmuting  substances  in  one  way,  and 
therefore  more  likely  perhaps  to  succeed  in  the  other.  Edward  IV. 
patronized  the  art.  So  did  poor  Charles  VI.  of  France,  in  his  flighty, 
impulsive  way.  One  of  the  occupants  of  the  Holy  See  had  the  credit  of 
being  an  alchemist,  Pope  John  XXH.,  whose  bulls  issued  against  the 
pretenders  to  the  art  were  perhaps  intended  to  warn  off  rivals.  The 
eighteen  millions  of  treasure  which  he  was  said  to  have  left  behind  him 
was  the  current  argument  adduced  to  prove  him  an  adept ; the  evidence 
of  the  fact  perhaps  as  little  trustworthy  as  the  inference. 

Weird  fancies  have  always  found  a congenial  atmosphere  within  the 
breast  of  the  Teuton  ; and  it  was  most  conspicuously  by  German  emperors 
and  princes  that  the  Spagiric  art — so  called  in  fact  from  a Teutonic  word, 
spahen,  to  search — was  cultivated  or  patronized.  During  the  fifteenth 
century  it  came  to  be  professed  by  a number  of  adventurers,  “wandering 
alchemists”  as  they  were  styled,  who  strolled  from  court  to  court,  some- 
times gaining  great  political  influence  over  their  patrons,  as,  for  instance, 
Hans  von  Dornberg  did  over  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  ; sometimes  experienc- 
ing the  tragic  fate  of  those  who  sink  from  great  men’s  favour  by  a too 
daring  swimming  on  bladders.  The  first  personage  of  pre-eminent  degree 
who  kept  a regular  “ court  alchemist”  was  Barbara,  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismond.  She  had  been  instructed,  so  the  story-  goes,  by  a wandering 
sage  how  to  make  silver  out  of  copper  and  arsenic,  and  to  increase  the 
substance  of  gold  by  the  addition  of  copper  and  silver.  This  metal,  on 
which,  at  all  events,  imperial  power  could  pass  the  fiat  of  currency,  she 
benevolently  sold  to  the  poor  as  genuine  metal.  The  Margrave  John  of 
Brandenburg  was  so  great  a proficient  in  the  labours  of  the  crucible,  that 
he  was  surnamed  “ the  Alchemist,”  and  his  residence  at  the  Plassenburg, 
near  Culmbach,  was  a head-quarter  of  the  profession.  His  fame,  however, 
was  outdone  in  the  following  century  by  that  of  the  Emperor  Budolph  II., 
whose  sobriquets  were  “the  Prince  of  Alchemy”  and  “the  German 
Hermes  Trismegistus.”  His  superstitious  dreams,  which  cost  the  empire 
dear  at  a time  when  intellect  and  energy  were  required  to  steer  her  through 
her  troubles,  gave  an  impetus  to  “ gold- cookery  ” throughout  his  dominions 
guch  as  it  never  received  before  or  after.  Adepts  fought  out  their  envious 
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rivalries  at  his  court.  His  poet  laureate  sung  of  the  alchemical  processes 
as  of  the  conflict  of  allegorical  powers  in  an  heroic  strife.  Here  Dee  and 
Kelly,  the  English  mountebanks,  dropped  down  for  a while  on  their 
erratic  course.  Here  Yan  Helmont  was  eagerly  invited.  Here  Sandivogius 
was  treated  sumptuously,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  Councillor  of 
State.  Equally  zealous  with  Rudolph,  as  a student  of  the  art  and  patron 
of  its  professors,  was  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  a laboratory 
at  Dresden,  popularly  called  the  Gold  House ; while  his  wife,  the  Electress 
Anna,  practised  at  Annaburg,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Christian,  grew 
up  under  their  eyes  a sharer  in  the  family  taste.  It  was  this  Christian  to 
whose  reign  belongs  the  story  of  Setonius  Scotus  (Seaton  the  Scot),  alias 
the  “ Cosmopolite,”  which  affords  a striking  illustration  of  the  precarious 
conditions  of  an  alchemist’s  life  and  fortunes  in  those  days.  Setonius 
professed  to  have  mastered  the  mystery  of  gold-making ; and  the  proof  ho 
gave  of  his  art,  in  the  presence  of  the  Elector  Christian,  on  one  occasion, 
so  greatly  impressed  that  prince’s  mind,  that  he  caused  the  luckless  adept 
to  be  forthwith  carried  off  and  imprisoned  in  a high  tower  at  Dresden, 
where  no  one  else  could  get  at  him  to  learn  his  secret,  and  where  a fair 
field  might  be  left  for  the  Elector’s  own  efforts.  He  visited  his  prisoner 
himself  and  tried  persuasion.  Setonius  was  dumb.  Then  he  employed 
torture.  The  poor  “ Cosmopolite  ” was  racked  till  within  an  ace  of  death. 
Still  no  confession : and  as  it  would  not  do  to  kill  the  goose  writh  the 
golden  eggs  outright,  Seaton  was  left  to  linger  in  the  tower,  alternately 
soothed  and  tormented.  One  day,  by  special  favour,  a Polish  visitor  was 
allowed  to  have  access  to  him.  This  was  Michael  Sandivogius,  to  whom 
more  than  once  we  have  already  made  allusion  : he  was  then  a student 
only,  not  an  adept,  in  alchemy  ; he  listened  eagerly  to  Seaton’s  promises  of 
golden  reward  should  he  help  him  to  effect  his  escape.  A plan  was  laid, 
and  successfully  executed : the  fugitives  reached  Cracow,  but  there  the 
strength  of  Seaton,  harassed  by  long  torture  and  privation,-  broke  down. 
The  cathedral  church  of  Cracow  received  his  remains  in  1G04. 

- The  experience  of  poor  Alexander  Seaton  was  that  of  many  others  of  his 
class.  The  conduct  of  princes  towards  the  alchemists  was,  in  fact,  much 
like  the  old  fable  of  the  sun  and  wind.  It  was  a question  whether  fair  means 
or  foul  means,  favours  or  tortures,  would  be  most  likely  to  wring  the  secret 
out  of  a man  -who  boasted  of  carrying  it  in  his  breast.  More  was  demanded 
of  the  luckless  “ multipliers  ” than  they  were  able  to  perform.  “ Fill  my 
coffers,”  was  the  cry  of  some  needy  duke  or  landgrave  ; “ give  me  money 
to  pay  my  troops,  to  feast  my  retainers.”  Well  was  it  if  he  did  not  let 
his  fancy  launch  forth  into  the  gorgeous  visions  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon, — • 
My  meat  shall  all  come  in  in  Indian  shells, 

Dishes  of  agate  set  in  gold,  and  studded 
With  emeralds,  sapphires,  hyacinths,  and  rubies  : 

Boiled  in  the  spirit  of  Sol,  and  dissolved  pearl, 

Apicius’  diet,  ’gainst  the  epilepsy  ; 

And  I will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of  amber 
Headed  with  diamond  and  carbuncle. 
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The  adventurer,  if  he  had  any  credit  to  trade  upon,  might  say,  “ Give  me 
time  to  mature  my  experiments — a little  more,  and  the  secret  is  won.” 
He  might  thus  linger  on,  well  tended  and  trusted  for  a while ; or  should 
his  credit  fail,  he  might  be  dismissed  in  disgrace,  to  go  to  another  petty 
court,  and  get  “ boarded  and  lodged  ” for  another  term  of  promise  and 
imposture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  desperately  pressed,  and  confident  in 
his  own  ingenuity,  he  might  proceed  to  experiment.  Then,  if  he  broke 
down,  he  might  perchance  he  hung  as  an  impostor, — hung  in  a tinsel- 
spangled  garment,  beneath  a mocking  superscription,  like  that  placed 
over  an  unhappy  victim  at  Culmbach,  who  had  boasted  of  having  acquired 
the  much-coveted  subsidiary  art  of  fixing  quicksilver : — 

I deemed  of  fixing  mercury  I had  acquired  the  knack  : 

But  things  have  gone  by  contraries,  and  / am  fixed,  alack  ! * 

The  curious  tale  of  Bdttger,  or  Bbtticher,  the  originator  of  the  Dresden 
porcelain  manufacture,  belongs  to  a comparatively  late  period  in  the 
annals  of  alchemy.  It  is  worth  relating  as  one  of  the  remarkable  in- 
stances where  the  search  after  the  philosopher’s  stone  led  by  side-doors 
to  real  and  valuable  discoveries.  Bbtticher  was  an  apothecary’s  'appren- 
tice at  Berlin,  in  the  time  of  Frederick  I.  King  of  Prussia  (1701-1713). 
He  boasted  of  having  received  a bit  of  the  genuine  stone  from  a Greek 
named  Lascaris,  and  of.  having  done  marvellous  things  with  it  in  the  way 
of  transmutation.  The  King  expressed  his  desire  to  judge  personally  of 
his  pretensions.  Bbtticher  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  stand  the  trial, 
and  crossed  the  borders  to  Wittenberg.  His  sovereign  lord  demanded 
his  extradition  by  the  Saxon  Government.  It  was  refused : and  the 
garrison  of  Wittenberg  was  strengthened  for  fear  of  a surprise ; while, 
for  greater  security,  the  valuable  emigrant  was  ’ transferred  to  Dresden. 
Here  he  somehow  satisfied  the  Prince  von  Furstenberg,  who  was  govern- 
ing in  the  Saxon  King’s  absence,  that  he  really  could  make  gold.  The 
King,  Augustus  II.,  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  deferential  terms,  made  him 
a nobleman,  and,  with  all  marks  of  respect,  stowed  him  away  in  his  strong 
tower  of  Kbnigstein,  where  he  was  assiduously  watched,  in  the  hope  of 
winning  his  secret  from  him  in  some  unguarded  moment.  However,  not 
to  anger  him,  and  thus  defeat  the  royal  hopes,  he  was  allowed  to  return 
to  Dresden,  in  a sort  of  honourable  captivity,  while  freedom  and  additional 
rewards  were  promised  him  should  he  give  up  the  required  recipe.  He 
actually  signed  a contract  to  that  effect,  and  was  accordingly  guarded,  if 
possible,  more  carefully,  and  treated  more  sumptuously,  than  ever.  He 
was  looked  upon  as  a precious  jewel  of  the  crown ; and  when  a hostile 
invasion  soon  threatened,  he  was  transferred,  with  the  other  treasures  of 
royalty,  once  more  to  the  Kbnigstein.  Meanwhile,  three  years  passed, 
and  his  contract  was  not  fulfilled.  The  King  waxed  impatient.  Bbtticher 
had  gone  on  experimenting,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  being  able  to  make 

* “ Ich  war,  zwar  wie  Mercur  wird  fix  gemacht,  bedacht : 

Doch  hat  sich’s  umgekehrt,  und  ich  bin  fix  gemacht ! ” 
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good  his  pretensions,  but  gold  would  not  come  at  his  bidding.  He  might, 
perchance,  have  been  hung  with  ignominy,  like  so  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors ; but,  luckily  for  him,  a really  important  discovery  had  emerged  out 
of  some  of  his  manipulations.  He  now  ventured  to  confess  to  the  King 
that  he  never  had  made  gold,  nor  knew  how  to  do  so,  but  offered  his 
Majesty  the  results  of  his  porcelain  invention  instead.  Augustus  swallowed 
his  mortification,  and  forgave  him,  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  Dresden 
porcelain-works,  so  famous  in  after  years ; but  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1719,  the  recalcitrant  alchemist  was  carefully  watched, 
lest  perchance  some  more  valuable  secret  might  escape  him.  The  casual 
discoveries  made  by  alchemists  would  fill  many  volumes  of  science  and 
industrial  history.  Thus  Roger  Bacon  stumbled  by  a chance  on  the 
composition  of  gunpowder;  Geber,  on  the  properties  of  acids;  Yan  Hel- 
mont,  on  the  nature  of  gas,  “ geist,”  or  “ spirit,”  so  named  by  him  ; and 
Dr.  Glauber,  of  Amsterdam,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  eliminated  in  this 
haphazard  way  the  uses  of  the  “ salts  ” which  bear  his  name. 

Paracelsus  and  Yan  Helmont  are  the  greatest  names  connected  with 
alchemy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  pompous  charlatanry  of  Para- 
celsus gave  impulse  to  its  subsequent  development  under  the  forms  of 
Rosicrucianism,  whose  secret  societies  and  freemasonry  occupied  the 
fancy  of  mankind  so  much  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  Germany,  the 
natural  tendency  of  men  to  mysticism  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  barba- 
rizing effects  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  As  in  literature,  so  in  science  : 
culture  was  absolutely  repressed,  and  made  retrograde  by  the  singular 
desolations  of  the  gloomy  period  from  1618  to  1648.  This  was  con- 
spicuously shown  in  the  department  of  jurisprudence.  Dr.  Erdmann  has 
collected  some  curious  cases  of  law  decisions  resting  on  the  theories  of 
alchemy  as  evidence.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  till  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  however,  that  an  Austrian  jurist,  Yon  Rain,  went  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  the  stone  actually  brought  a 
man  within  the  penalties  of  lese-majeste,  on  the  ground  that  so  many 
emperors  had  undoubtedly  performed  transmutations  by  its  agency. 

As  early  as  1580  the  Leipsic  tribunals  pronounced  judgment  against 
an  unhappy  wretch  called  Beuther,  body-alchemist  of  that  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  of  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak. 
Beuther  was  reputed  to  possess  certain  valuable  MSS.  treating  of  “ special 
transmutations,”  i.e.  the  transmutation  of  some  one  particular  metal, 
which,  having  promised  on  oath  to  impart  to  certain  other  persons,  he 
had  afterwards  declined  to  give  up  ; besides  having  been  culpably  negli- 
gent in  his  official  capacity.  He  was  adjudged  to  be  undoubtedly  in 
possession  of  the  secret,  and  sentenced  accordingly  to  be  tortured  for 
its  extraction  ; then,  for  his  official  negligence,  to  be  scourged  with  rods  ; 
for  his  perjury  to  his  comrades,  to  lose  three  of  his  fingers  ; finally,  for 
the  good  of  the  land,  to  be  shut  up  securely  in  prison,  lest  he  might  be 
tempted  to  tell  his  secret  to  foreign  potentates. 

As  late  as  the  year  1725  there  was  a curious  case  of  litigation  before  - 
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the  same  court  at  Leipsic.  A certain  Countess  von  Erbach  had  given 
shelter  in  her  castle  to  a reputed  robber,  who  was  flying  from  justice. 
This  robber  turned  out  to  be  an  adept  in  alchemy,  and  a robber  only  out 
of,  as  it  would  seem,  most  superfluous  amateurship.  In  the  excess  of  his 
gratitude  to  his  benefactress,  he  turned  all  her  silver  plate  into  gold. 
But  here  the  Countess’s  husband  stepped  in,  and  claimed  half  of  the 
treasure,  on  the  plea  that  the  increase  of  value  had  been  effected  on  his 
territory,  and  under  the  matrimonial  conditions  as  to  property.  The 
Leipsic  lawyers  decided  against  him,  saying  that,  as  the  plate  had  been 
recognized  as  belonging  solely  to  the  Countess  prior  to  the  transmutation, 
so  it  must  be  her  exclusive  property  afterwards,  under  whatever  changes 
it  might  have  passed. 

It  was  a not  uncommon  point  of  law  whether  alchemical  gold,  which 
was  not  capable  of  being  distinguished  from  original  gold,  was  to  be  held 
of  equivalent  value  or  not ; the  doubt  being,  in  the  true  mystic  phrase- 
ology, whether  it  could  possess  the  same  hidden  or  innate  powers. 
Special  treatises  were  written  on  the  subject  of  the  coins  supposed  to 
have  been  struck  from  alchemical  metal.  As  late  as  1797,  a large  medal 
was’  shown  at  Vienna,  purporting  to  be  minted  from  the  gold  made  out  of 
quicksilver  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  through  virtue  of  a grain  of 
red  powder  given  him  by  one  Richthausen,  at  Prague.  Nothing  is  moro 
characteristic  of  the  strange  history  of  this  science  than  the  important 
part  played  in  it  by  “Unknowns  ” — weird,  mysterious  visitors,  who  arc 
stated  to  have  appeared  here  and  there  as  unexpectedly  as  Maturin’s 
incomparable  bogie,  “ Melmoth  the  Wanderer,”  and  to  have  vanished  as 
unaccountably — men  who,  if  the  theory  of  the  science  were  true,  might 
have  wielded  more  than  the  power  of  the  united  Rothschild  family,  and 
emulated  the  splendours  of  Monte  Cristo,  yet  who  came  and  went  poor 
and  haggard,  and  left  no  trace  behind.  Such  was  the  “Unknown  ” who 
appeared  to  the  philosophic  Dr.  Helvetius,  body-physician  to  a Prince 
of  Orange,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  converted  him  from  in- 
credulity to  the  most  enthusiastic  belief.  This  Unknown  came  into  the 
Doctor’s  study  one  day,  in  the  shape  of  a respectable  burgher  of  North 
Holland,  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a small  ivory  box,  containing  three 
heavy  pieces  of  metal,  brimstone-coloured  and  brittle,  from  which 
Helvetius  scraped  a small  portion  with  his  thumb-nail.  The  stranger 
declined  performing  any  feat  of  transmutation  himself,  saying  he  was 
“not  allowed”  to  do  so.  Helvetius  experimented  in  vain  with  the 
parings  he  had  scraped  off ; but  on  a second  visit  the  mysterious  burgher 
proved  more  compliant,  and,  after  helping  Helvetius  to  a successful 
operation,  he  left  him  in  possession  of  certain  directions  by  means  of 
which  he  contrived  to  change  six  ounces  of  lead  into  very  pure  gold  when 
alone.  The  Hague  rang  with  the  fame  of  his  exploit ; and  the  operation 
was  successfully  repeated  in  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  More- 
over, the  gold  was  examined  by  the  authorities  of  the  Mint,  and  pro- 
nounced genuine.  At  last  the  magic  powder  was  exhausted,  and,  as  the 
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Unknown  never  visited  him  again,  Dr.  Helvetius  was  compelled  to  bring 
his  experiments  to  an  end.  But  he  published  in  1G67  a learned  work, 
called  the  Golden  Calf,  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he  had 
once  derided  ; and  the  sceptical  philosopher  Spinoza  averred,  after  strict 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  events  narrated,  that  the  evidence  of  that 
case  of  transmutation  was  sufficient  to  make  a convert  of  himself. 

Another  picturesque  tale  current  among  the  records  of  Continental 
alchemy  is  that  of  Professor  Martini  of  Helmstadt,  who  died  in  1621, 
and  was  a supercilious  foe  of  the  art  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
strenuously  contesting  in  his  lectures  the  arguments  adduced  in  its  behalf. 
The  “Unknown”  in  this  case  was  a foreign  nobleman,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  Helmstadt,  and  took  his  place  one  day  in  the  lecture-hall. 
After  listening  for  awhile  to  Martini’s  self-satisfied  expositions,  be 
courteously  interrupted  the  lecturer,  offering  to  refute  his  opinions 
j experimentally.  A pan  of  coals,  a crucible,  and  some  lead,  were  brought 
in  at  his  desire.  A short  manipulation  ensued ; and  lo  ! the  lead  had 
acquired  the  form  and  substance  of  fine  gold,  which  the  nobleman  handed 
over  to  the  astounded  professor  with  the  modest  words,  “ Solve  mihi 
hunc  syllogismum  ! ” 

Dr.  Erdmann  cites  Van  Helmont’s  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the 
philosopher’s  stone  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  treat  with  contempt, 
on  account  of  the  unquestionable  integrity  and  scientific  sagacity  of  the 
inquirer.  Van  Helmont  loved  truth  with  sincere  devotion.  A Brabant 
nobleman  by  birth,  he  renounced  his  rank  and  possessions  to  turn 
physician,  to  study  nature,  and  do  good  works.  His  discoveries  in 
medicine  are  of  lasting  value.  He  never  professed  to  give  alchemy 
more  than  a second  place  in  his  interest  ; yet  he  avers  that  in  1618  he 
himself  changed  eight  ounces  of  quicksilver  into  pure  gold  by  means  of 
a substance  given  him  from  time  to  time  by  an  unknown  visitor.  He 
never  learnt  the  secret  of  making  the  stone  himself,  but  he  describes  it 
as  a heavy  powder  of  the  colour  of  saffron,  glittering  like  rather  coarse- 
grained glass. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  fantastic  doctrines  of  Paracelsus  ferti- 
lized in  men’s  minds  to  all  sorts  of  extravagant  outgrowths.  The  English 
quacks,  Fludd,  Dee,  and  Kelly,  the  German  mystic  Jacob  Bbhme,  were 
noted  Rosicrucians  of  that  period.  Men  now  took  to  binding  themselves 
into  societies  for  the  prosecution  of  their  occult  researches,  instead  of, 
as  heretofore,  brooding  over  them  in  solitary  devotion.  The  “Alchemical 
Society  ” of  Nuremberg  was  extant  in  1700,  and  one  of  its  members,  and 
its  secretary  for  a time,  was  Leibnitz  ! 

Leibnitz  and  Spinoza  ! strange  names  to  bring  into  connection  with 
this  science  of  the  superstitious.  Yet  Bacon  of  Verulam  did  not  dis- 
believe in  alchemy,  though  to  him  we  are  first  indebted  for  the  excellent 
application  of  the  old  fable  of  the  dying  man’s  will  and  the  field  to  be 
dug  over  in  search  of  the  treasure  which  never  existed  save  in  the 
fertilizing  process  of  culture.  Robert  Boyle  is  also  cited  as  having  faith 
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in  its  pretensions.  The  last  professed  adept  in  England  was  one  James 
Price,  who,  in  1782,  announced  himself  the  possessor  of  a tincture  which 
could  change  from  thirty  to  sixty  times  its  weight  into  gold.  “ 

Sender,  the  well-known  theological  professor  at  Halle  in  the  last 
century,  was  a votary  of  alchemy.  The  story  of  his  performances  before 
the  incredulous  chemist,  Klaproth,  may  be  given  as  illustrative  of  the 
trickery  of  which  experimenters  were  oftentimes  the  dupes,  and  by  means 
of  which  at  least  as  often — though  not  in  this  case — they  established  their 
pretensions.  In  the  year  1786  Dr.  Sender  and  one  Baron  von  Hirschen 
occupied  themselves  with  preparing  a Universal  Medicine,  called  by  them 
“Luft  Salz,”  atmospheric  salts.  Three  treatises  on  “Hermetic  Medicine” 
were  composed  in  relation  to  it  by  Sender,  and  he  went  beyond  the 
original  pretensions  of  the  medicine,  asserting  that  gold  could  be  made 
by  means  of  it  in  well-warmed  glasses,  without  the  intervention  of  crucible 
or  coals.  He  got  into  a lively  discussion  with  the  leading  chemists  of  the 
day,  and  at  last  submitted  to  Klaproth,  for  his  own  use,  a mass  of  metal 
which  he  said  contained  the  seeds  of  gold.  To  Klaproth’s  ill- success  in 
making  these  “ seeds  ” germinate,  Sender  could  only  reply  that  lie  found 
a residuum  of  gold  in  his  glasses  every  five  or  six  days.  On  close 
examination  it  was  discovered  that  a trick  had  been  played  upon  him. 
Some  subordinates  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  task  of  warming  his 
glasses  had  contrived  to  insert  a small  quantity  of  gold  leaf.  It  was 
worth  their  while,  as  the  sanguine  philosopher  kept  them  well  fed  and 
lodged.  At  last,  however,  they  tried  the  substitution  of  baser  material, 
pinchbeck,  and  this  led  to  their  detection. 

Father  Kircher  openly  challenged  the  belief  in  alchemy  in  his 
Subterranean  World,  published  about  1670.  'He  did  not  scruple  to  call 
the  alchemists  knaves  and  impostors,  and  their  science  a delusion.  Great 
was  the  storm  he  drew  down  upon  himself  thereby.  Dr.  Glauber  of  the 
“ salts  ” was  one  of  his  antagonists.  A still  more  elaborate  refutation  was 
that  made  by  M.  Geoffroy  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
in  1722,  wherein  he  was  at  the  pains  to  show  the  various  modes  of 
trickery  by  which  alchemical  pretensions  were  sustained : false-bottomed 
crucibles,  hollow  wands  filled  with  gold,  perforated  lead,  soldered  nails,  &c. 
By  degrees  the  credit  of  the  science  hopelessly  declined,  although  daring 
impostors  shot  like  meteors  ever  and  anon  athwart  the  sober  pathway  of 
modern  life.  Thus  Louis  XIII.  of  France  made  a Franciscan  monk  named 
Chataigne  his  grand  almoner  because  he  had  held  before  him  the  prospect 
of  a hundred  years’  reign  by  means  of  the  grand  elixir.  Thus  Jean  de  Lisle 
expiated  by  an  early  death  in  the  Bastille  his  bold  attempts  to  persuade 
the  Ministers  of  Louis  XIV.  that  he  possessed  the  gold-making  stone  ; and 
thus  the  adventures  of  the  Count  de  St.  Germain,  and  of  Cagliostro,  rested 
mainly  on  their  claims  to  the  possession  of  the  talisman  either  of  long  life 
or  of  unbounded  wealth. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset  of  our  article,  the  publication  of  Lavoisier’s 
system  was  the  real  death-blow  to  the  study  of  alchemy,  by  pointing  out 
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the  veritable  objects  and  achievements  of  chemical  induction,  and  the 
road  by  which  further  progress  was  to  be  accomplished. 

The  hopeless  gyrations  of  the  baffled  science,  ever  circling  back  to  its 
first  beginning,  and  making  no  advance  in  its  gains  and  experiences,  did, 
at  last,  after  many  busy  ages,  cease  to  attract  intelligent  minds.  While 
we  review  its  promises  and  its  destinies,  how  profound  a human  pathos 
seems  to  attach  to  those  stately  words  of  Paracelsus,  which,  doubtless, 
comforted  the  heart  of  many  a patient  plodder  over  air-drawn  inferences  : 
“ Refuse  not  the  waters  of  Shiloah  because  they  go  softly : for  they  that 
wade  in  deep  waters  cannot  go  fast.” 

Isaac  Disraeli,  in  more  than  one  of  his  delightful  miscellanies,  quotes 
the  prophecy  of  Dr.  Girtanner  of  Leipsic,  not  far  from  our  own  times,  who 
presaged  that  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  mystery  of  gold- 
making would  surely  be  discovered,  and  the  commonest  utensils  of  cookery 
would  come  to  be  made  of  the  precious  metal,  whereby  all  evils  of  metal- 
poisoning through  the  use  of  corroded  vessels  would  be  averted.  The 
nineteenth  century  is  far  advanced  on  its  downward  slope,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  as  yet  any  symptoms  appear  of  the  realization  of  such  visions. 
The  Stone  is  still  to  seek,  if  it  be  worth  the  seeking  ; the  alkahest,  the 
universal  dissolver,  remains  a myth ; the  crucible  yields  no  treasure  ; but 
in  one  way  the  “ eternal  hope  ” has  had  an  answer:  for,  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  shining  prize  has  learnt  to  yield  itself  up  at  man’s  call, 
with  a fulness  far  surpassing  the  harvests  of  Spagiric  fable,  when  sought  by 
spade  and  mattock  in  its  native  ores. 
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PART  I. 

\T  a hot  August  morning,  in  a quaint 
old  Flemish  city,  the  sun  shone 
brightly  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
Ours  d’Or. 

Earlier  in  the  morning  the  sun 
had  vainly  tried  to  creep  in  through 
the  low -browed  arch  that  gave 
entrance  to  the  Inn  from  the  little 
Place  outside ; hut  it  could  not 
succeed  in  reaching  farther  than 
midway  up  the  broad  vaulted  pas- 
sage, which  had  Clemence’s  parlour 
and  her  father’s  counting-house  on 
the  left,  and  the  kitchen  on  the 
right.  The  sunshine,  however,  had 
no  mind  to  be  baffled  by  the  whim 
of  the  old  grey  stones,  soon  climbed 
high  enough  to  peep  over  the  quaint  roofs  of  the  rambling  building, 
and  poured  thence  an  intense  glow  of  golden  warmth  into  the  courtyard 
at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

The  plash-plash  of  a little  fountain  tinkled  merrily  in  the  sudden 
brilliance,  gold-fish  darted  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  warm  themselves, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  tree-fuchsias  round  and  about  showed  prism-dyed 
through  the  sparkling  water-drops. 

It  was  only  a small  square  court,  planted  like  a garden,  and  overlooked 
on  three  sides  by  the  inn-windows.  It  was  bordered  by  rustic  arbours, 
with  vines  clambering  over  them : in  these  of  afternoons  pipes  were 
smoked,  and  beer  and  coffee  drunk  by  round-faced  Belgians.  Just  now  all 
was  as  fresh  and  well  ordered  as  if  no  one  but  the  gardener  had  access  there. 

Canaries  hung  in  these  arbours.  They  sang  out  loudly  as  the  sun- 
shine gilded  their  cages. 

But  for  the  noisy  birds  and  a few  peacock  butterflies  darting  their 
glowing  colours  in  and  out  among  the  tall  fuchsias,  the  courtyard  basked 
in  the  sunshine  in  its  own  still  fashion.  The  small  round  paving-stones 
grew  hotter  and  hotter  till  the  spray  of  the  fountain  dried  as  it  reached  them. 

It  seemed  a scene  waiting  for  an  actor  to  move  across  it. 
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